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BERGSON, BERKELEY, AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTUITION. 1 

TN the philosophy of Bergson the doctrine of intuition is of 
-*■ central importance. It is intuition, not conceptual thinking, 
which brings us into sympathetic acquaintance with mental 
reality. Contrasted with concepts, it enables us to understand 
the external and relative character of our thought about the 
world. In philosophy it conducts us to the center of the meta- 
physical problem — away from the misleading shell of common 
knowledge, which is framed for action, to the heart of that 
evolving creation in which the world consists. 

Nevertheless, the precise meaning of intuition is difficult to 
grasp. The reader finds it so. And Bergson himself affirms the 
difficulty — or should one say, the impossibility? — of comprehend- 
ing this central instrument of mind. It is not conceptual. 
Therefore, it cannot be described in terms of language. Images 
aid in the advance toward it; but even the last image fails, since 
it is only an expression, a derivative of the intuition, not the 
magic form itself. We reach it most nearly, when we study many 
of its imaged expressions, proximate to their source, and seize 
the movement of thought, the direction, which in their several 
ways these images all color, but which severally, also, they all 
transmit. 

In view of this difficulty, Bergson has taken pains to illustrate 
his intuition by examples. It is compared to the intuition of the 
writer, who creates his plot; whereas the reader reconstructs it, 
or seeks to, by putting together the sentences and words. It is 
like the intuition of the artist, whose colors or whose marble 
body forth the vision of his work. Words do not compose the 
story, they express it. The figures on the canvas do not compose 
the picture, the composition is merely the development of the 
creative idea. The writer or the artist experiences his art, as 
by living experience we penetrate to the vision of our inner selves. 

1 Read before the American Philosophical Association, New Haven, December 
31. 1913. 
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But, in the event, intuition proves the instrument of meta- 
physical knowledge. So there is room for illustration of a dif- 
ferent kind. By objective examples, historically attested, philo- 
sophical intuition may be shown accomplishing its task. This 
opportunity Bergson has taken in his paper before the last 
International Congress of Philosophy, and which the Revue de 
MUaphysigue et de Morale 1 has reproduced in printed form. The 
title of this brilliant discussion is V Intuition Philosophique. Its 
aim is to show by historical examples that intuition — unique, 
simple, inexpressible — is the center of all philosophical work, or 
at least of all philosophy which deserves the name. No great 
philosopher, it is argued, has ever said more than a single thing. 
Or rather, he has sought to say but one, the full expression of 
which itself he has never entirely reached. And this primary 
intuition is independent of time and circumstance. A philo- 
sophical system is not born of the contemporary discussions to 
which it stands related. These supply only the shell for the 
animating idea. Like the words of the writer, or as the materials 
of the artist, they aid in the manifestation of the intuition, in 
bodying it forth. But they do not constitute it. The gener- 
ating idea is never a synthesis of pre-existing materials. Neither 
the scientific theses of the time, nor the results of earlier thinking, 
make up the central doctrine. It employs these to express its 
inner meaning, or to develop it. But they neither constitute 
this meaning, nor do they give it birtL. "The philosopher," to 
quote exactly, "might have come several centuries earlier. In 
that case he would have had to do with a different philosophy, 
a different science; he would have proposed other problems; 
expressed himself through other formulas; not a line, perhaps, of 
all that he has written might have been the same ; and neverthe- 
less he would have said the same thing." 2 

This position Bergson illustrates by Berkeley's system. He 
finds in Berkeley four "fundamental theses." The first is the 
idealism; the second, the nominalism; by the third Berkeley 
affirms the reality of spirits and their analysis in terms of will; the 
last defends his theism. These theses, moreover, interpenetrate. 

1 Vol. 19, 1911, pp. 809-827. 

2 Op. cit., p. 813. 
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They are not detached, the one isolated from the rest; they 
mutually imply one another in an organically related whole. 
But still we have not reached the heart of the Berkeleyan thought. 
The organic figure brings us near it ; yet the organic system is not 
the soul, but only as it were the body of the thought. And this 
thought, this intuition cannot be completely stated. Language 
is conceptual, and explanation restricted to words. Our sole 
resource must be to find some mediating image {image mediatrice) , 
an image perchance which hovered before the mind of the original 
writer, or which we may by analogy ascribe to him; and let this 
serve as the shadow to the substance which projects it, as an 
indication of that which can never be entirely made known. 

In Berkeley's case Bergson suggests two such images. The 
first is visual, but it is only faintly indicated in the original. 
Matter, under this figure, may be looked on as a thin film, 
transparent as between God and man when the philosophers let 
it be, 1 but roughened and thickened to the point of darkness, 
when they add the notions of substance, of force, and extension 
to it. The image more fully Berkeleyan is auditory. Matter 
is the divine language, of which we miss the sense only when 
metaphysics diverts us from the meaning of the words to the 
sounds themselves. If we make these independent entities, we 
lose the message which they bring; if we take them as mere 
symbols, we catch in measure the significance of the thought. 
And this meaning, this message is Berkeley's creative intuition, 
the principle which he had to impress upon the world, the move- 
ment, the direction of his thought. As such it informs all his 
works. The different fundamental theses are only various 
modes of expressing it, or detailed ideas accruing to the central 
principle from its contact with contemporary opinion. For 
Bergson concludes concerning Berkeley as before of philosophy 
at large: 

"In other times, Berkeley would no doubt have formulated 
other theses; but, the movement being the same, these theses 
would have been situated in the same way with reference to one 
another; they would have had the same mutual relation, like new 

1 Une mince pellicule transparente entre I'homme et Dieu, p. 819. 
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words which continue the vehicles of an old meaning; and it would 
have been the same philosophy." 1 

The more one studies Bergson's argument and compares it 
with other, extended statements of his doctrine, the more difficult 
it becomes to frame a simple criticism. Over against much of 
our historical philosophy, the Bergsonian type seems like that 
which he most commends — like living insight contrasted with 
the dead husks of thought. How directly in the present case 
he leads us to the heart of Berkeley's philosophy. We are 
arrested neither by the immaterialism, taken for itself alone, nor 
by the nominalistic empiricism on which the denial of substantial 
matter was founded. Bergson penetrates more clearly than this 
to Berkeley's innermost thought. It was theistic idealism or 
idealistic theism which the good bishop had at heart; and if we 
miss this, or rather when we miss this, we miss in literal fact the 
movement, the direction, if you will, the intuition which informs 
the whole. 

So far the temptation to agree is strong. The doctrine of 
intuition in its historical application and employed by a master 
of insight does vouchsafe revelations of truth. But when the 
instance is more concretely tested, doubts of a disturbing kind 
arise. In the case of Berkeley, more than in regard to many 
thinkers, the later world possesses the records of his philosophical 
activity. We know the contemporary conditions to which his 
idealism was an answer. We have his Commonplace Book, which 
details the questions that passed through his mind during the 
early fruitful years at Dublin. We possess accounts from friends 
and from critics of the youthful genius. We can follow his de- 
velopment through the conflicts with the Freethinkers to the 
culmination in the Platonizing idealism of the final phase. And 
when Bergson's results are compared with these indubitable 
records, it becomes less possible to accept them. Or rather, the 
doubt should be put more sharply: when his account of Berkeley 
is compared with the historical data, his conclusions appear of a 
hazardous sort. 

As an example we may consider the thesis that Berkeley said 

1 Op. cit.. p. 820. 
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but one thing, with all his other doctrines merely ancillary to the 
central theme. Now Berkeley did say one thing, said it su- 
premely, as Bergson has so finely pointed out. This principle, 
moreover, was conceived in Berkeley's earliest years. In the 
works which he himself published it is announced only by degrees. 
And scholars are aware that there were stages in the development 
of the principle, even after it had been announced. From the 
Theory of Vision to Siris there is progress in Berkeley's conception 
of his own doctrine as well as in his communication of it to a 
scoffing world. But the young student at Trinity College had 
grasped the principle which was to direct the speculation of the 
Bishop of Cloyne. He was busy with the problems suggested by 
Locke's Essay; he was at grips with the implications of mechanical 
science, at war with Deism and freethinking. Deliverance comes 
through the idealistic conception of the world. "I wonder not at 
my sagacity in discovering the obvious tho' amazing truth" — 
so he exclaims in the Commonplace Book — "I rather wonder at 
my stupid inadvertency in not finding it out before — 'tis no 
witchcraft to see." 1 And again, he writes in the last entry, as he 
looks forward to the Treatise which was to follow: "The whole 
directed to practise and morality — as appears first, from making 
manifest the nearness and omnipresence of God; secondly, from 
cutting off the useless labor of sciences, and so forth." 2 

Theistic immaterialism, then, formed Berkeley's central aim. 
But was it the sole purpose of his thinking? Were there no other 
motives present from the start? At this point also the records 
are suggestive. Indeed, the answer is hinted by the second of 
the passages which have just been quoted. For it is evident that 
Berkeley's interest is not confined to his religious philosophy. 
He plans to reform the sciences as well as to defend the faith. 
Mathematics, for example, early attracted his attention. In 
fact, he rates his knowledge of the discipline higher than mathe- 
maticians by profession are willing to allow. But mathematics, 
like metaphysics, suffers under the misleading doctrine of ab- 
straction. To escape, it must discard the conceptions of the 
schools. Abstract ideas of number, extension in the abstract, 

1 Works, Fraser's edition, 1901, Vol. I, p. 80. 

2 Ibid., p. 92. 
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infinite divisibility, and the like — such notions must be banished, 
if the science is to be securely grounded. 1 Their presence here 
is as pernicious as in metaphysical thought. The one salvation 
for both disciplines is to reduce them to terms of concrete ex- 
perience, " to remove the mist or veil of words " which "has ruined 
the schoolmen and mathematicians, lawyers and divines." 2 

Similar conclusions hold for Berkeley's view of natural phi- 
losophy, as it then was called. 3 Indeed, in his view and in his 
phrase, the "doctrine of abstraction [is] of very evil consequence 
in all the sciences," 1 and "words have ruined and overrun " them 
all. 6 And now we know the conditions which suggested this 
conclusion. It is Locke's Essay which Berkeley studies, and 
Locke's doctrine which, by criticism, he develops to his own. 
The Commonplace Book, the Introduction to the Principles, in 
fact, all the earlier works abound in references, in quotations, in 
arguments which make the connection clear as few connections 
are demonstrated in the history of opinion. 

Two results, then, are established: Berkeley's nominalism was 
not confined to his idealistic doctrine; in large measure, it was 
suggested by his study of Locke. But these conclusions Bergson 
would no doubt accept. 6 The crux appears if we consider the rela- 
tion of the nominalism to the central principle. Was the former 
merely the vehicle of the idealism ? Was it Berkeley's instrument 
simply; an instrument, moreover, which proved inconvenient as 
his doctrine developed, which required modification or even 
partial abandonment in the later stages of his thought? Is it 
true that this and the other fundamental theses, although they 
formed organic factors in Berkeleyanism, were nevertheless 

1 Cf., e. g.. Principles of Human Knowledge, §§ 118-132; De Motu, §§ 52-65; 
The Analyst, §§ 35-7, Queries 7, 8, 20; A Defense of Free-thinking in Mathematics, 
§§45-8. 

2 Commonplace Book, p. 33. 

3 Cf., e. g„ Principles of Human Knowledge, §§ 101-117; De Motu, passim. 

4 Commonplace Book, p. 26. 
6 Ibid., p. 40. 

6 Although it is difficult to understand the incidental nature of the reference to 
Locke in the following account of Berkeley's forerunners: Ainsi, avec des pkilosophes 
deja anciens ou mime, si Von ne veut pas remonter trop haut, avec Descartes et Hobbes, 
auxquels on pourra adjoindre Locke, on aura les elements necessaires d- la reconstitution 
extirieure de la philosophic de Berkeley. . . . op. cit., p. 815. 
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relative and incidental — media of expression merely, adopted by 
the central intuition "because it encountered on its way the ideas 
and the problems " of the time? 1 The issue, it must be admitted, 
is complex. Complete demonstration perhaps is not attainable. 
Despite the abundance of the historical evidence, it is possible 
to argue that the conditions from which Berkeley's nominalism 
sprang acted simply by suggestion ; that the nominalism was not 
a constituent of the principal thesis; that, at most, it served to 
call forth the idealistic theism, or, as Bergson might phrase it, to 
manifest it forth. 

But while this view istechnically defensible, it seems a hazardous 
conclusion. The data do not forbid it absolutely, but they 
render it to a high degree improbable. We can imagine Berkeley 
possessed of — or should we rather say, possessed by? — his chief 
thesis and centering around this the ideas which he gathers on his 
course. He studies Locke and Newton; he meditates on Deism; 
as the years increase and the way grows somber, he is oppressed 
by the practical evils of his time. For all such "the principle" 
supplies the panacea. Besides it naught is of essential value, 
nothing other than expression, mediation, or detail. And these 
are added to the principle; they do not enter into it or constitute 
its parts. It does not arise from them in any measure; they 
derive their significance from it, and in other times or circum- 
stances it would have used symbols of a different type. It is 
possible, abstractly possible, so to conceive the situation. But 
the view flies in the teeth of all historical probability. Con- 
temporary ideas meant much more for Berkeleyanism than 
media of expression; they supplied the conditions of its existence. 
By accepting — or, more often, by rejecting — them Berkeley 
created his own system. Factors which they supplied, or views 
which he evolved to counteract them, entered into his philosophy 
as constituent elements of its life. So a fortiori of the principles 
which Bergson terms the fundamental theses. It is impossible 
to believe Berkeley possessed of some one of these, even the su- 
preme one, first, before the others in time, and adding the latter 
as symbols subsequently acquired. It is difficult, nay, it is 

1 Bergson, op. cit., p. 820. 
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hazardous to suppose that any one was logically prior in the 
absolute sense and altogether dominant of the rest. The his- 
torical data, fairly construed, yield a different picture. We see 
a mobile thinker, quick, creative from his earliest years. He is 
absorbed in the problems of his age, the while he transforms them 
by his genius. There is indeed an informing spirit in his phi- 
losophy, a movement, a direction, if you will, an intuition, which 
pervades the whole. But this is no transcendent principle, 
detachable from all conditions and forms. When we so interpret 
it, do we not in fact repeat the fallacy of abstract conception 
which Berkeley and Bergson both invite us to abjure? If it is 
fatal to overlook the spirit of the system, it is also error to think 
it apart from its integral elements. These do not constitute 
it by any form of simple combination. But neither does it 
exist in independence of them, nor without them exert its in- 
fluence in the world. 

In the paper cited the broader implications of the discussion 
are brought in as corollaries of the principal argument. As 
Berkeley's system was related to the ideas of his time, so — 
Bergson contends — philosophy stands related to the sciences. 
It is not a mere summation of the results of these, nor 
derived from them by any synthetic process. Philosophy and 
science, on the contrary, specifically differ. Their methods, 
their instruments, their outcome are of contrasted types. Science 
is conceptual, divisive, and if one may use the word, multiple. 
Philosophy proceeds by intuition ; it is a simple process ; it pene- 
trates to the center of the evolving world. It uses the sciences, 
indeed, and adjusts its statements to them. But the connection 
is not motived by the sciences; the impulse comes from within, 
unsuggested by outer conditions. Or to quote Bergson's words: 
"The work through which philosophy appears to assimilate the 
results of positive science, like the operation in the course of 
which a philosophy seems to reassemble the fragments of earlier 
philosophies, is not a synthesis, but an analysis." 1 And again, 
philosopher est un acte simple. 2 

In relation to this conclusion only one question can now be 

1 Op. cit., p. 824. 

2 Ibid., p. 825. 
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suggested: How does it harmonize with Bergson's own example? 
Would the world have benefited by his incisive thinking, would 
he have possessed his own intuition, had the scientific progress 
of the last two generations been other than it was? Suppose 
Darwin had never written, would the new philosophy have been 
the same, only expressed in a different 'language'? And is 
biological evolution merely an outward detail of the doctrine 
— or one of its constituent and fundamental factors? In truth, 
the relation of philosophy and science does resemble the inter- 
relation of philosophical systems. In neither case is the pro- 
cedure mere summation — but, on the other hand, is it ever mere 
utilization, mere expression? A philosopher works under the 
conditions of his time; a genius, he refashions and transforms 
them. Philosophy rethinks scientific conclusions in the light 
of its own concepts. The work of each is more than combina- 
tion ; but I do not see how it can be exalted — or degraded — into 

manifestation alone. 

A. C. Armstrong. 

Wesleyan University. 



